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THE HOODED PITTA 


(Pitta sordida cucullata) 


By D. M. Rem-HeEnry (Woodford Green, Essex, England) 


This beautiful bird hails from the jungle-covered hills and mountains 
of Assam, Burma, Malaysia, and Siam. 

Like most of the family it is a creature of the undergrowth where it 
occupies its time in scuffling about amongst the wet and decaying 
vegetation in the search iof insects and grubs, spiders, worms, and 
small reptiles. These, with a few berries and other fruit, represent its 
diet-sheet. When appetite is satisfied the bird finds a perch on some 
fallen log or moss-covered boulder and spends considerable time if 
undisturbed preening or just sitting still. 

When alarmed it slips quietly away, flying low for a short distance 
to a more secure position. The usual mode of progress for pittas is by 
means of a succession of prodigious hops with intervals between, when 
they stand erect on their long legs to listen or to look for food. They 
do not leave the forest undergrowth from choice during the day, but 
at night they mount high into trees to roost. 

In a previous article, when I wrote of the Bengal Pitta (AvicULTURAL 
MacGazinE, Vol. 64), I mentioned much in the way of general details 
about these birds, and I will content myself and, I hope, the readers 
by simply referring to that article. What would apply in the case of 
that bird also holds good here, at any rate as regards habits and 
treatment in captivity. 

However, as pittas of one sort or another are now more easily 
obtainable than they have been in the past I would like to recom- 
mend them to any serious aviculturist who has some experience of 
keeping softbills. They do equally well in either planted aviary or 
a large cage provided they are kept warm and with a soft floor. A good 
insectivorous food supplemented with snails, centipedes, mealworms, 
or any other garden-inhabiting gentry will keep them well satisfied, 
whilst a barrow-load of dead leaves (preferably moist and well decayed) 
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along with some rotting wood will give the owner some fine chances 
to watch the bird in action. Without this natural rubbish the bird 
will probably spend the day hidden as far from view as it can escape. 

I only once possessed one of this species—in Calcutta, but I have 
seen many in other peoples’ possession, and it was from one such bird, a 
perfectly tame and confiding creature, that I was able to make the 
drawings for the accompanying coloured plate. 

About this plate I would like to make one point. Somewhere 
along the line of reproduction the green of the back has become too 
light. There is considerable difference between the bluish-green of 
the underparts which is a rather pale colour, and the dark, slightly 
slaty-green of the back and wings. The illustration does not show this 
contrast at all well. 

There are three races of this pitta in Malaysia, and altogether about 
eight have been separated. 

Pitta sordida mulleri which breeds in Java, Sumatra, and Borneo, 
has a black crown. P. s. bangkana, the form found breeding in Banka 
and Billiton has brown on the sides of the crown. 

P. s. cucullata, the subject of the plate, comes from the north of 
the range for the species, but migrates into many areas occupied by 
other races. In all the brown-headed forms, the base of the crown 
feathers are black ; so that some confusion may arise in identification 
when the feathers are puffed up, because the black bases then become 
apparent and a more or less distinct black line through the centre of 
the crown from bill to nape appears. It is this feature which I have 
tried to bring out in the plate, and is very clearly to be seen when the 
bird is at rest. 
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THE IMPORTATION OF AUSTRALIAN 
PARRAKEETS 


By Dr. K. G. RoTHWELL (Leicester, England) 


A few years ago I attempted the task of forming the nucleus of a 
modest collection of parrakeets. This presented quite a difficult 
problem for good quality birds were both rare and expensive. I have 
always been interested in the old inscriptions on ancient tombstones, 
yet they tell you little of the character of the departed, for all the dead 
are good it seems—and so it is with birds. I have been introduced 
to the migrant species ; this is usually a breeding pair of birds that 
spend one season in one aviary; they are reluctantly parted with 
and spend the next season with you. So you may learn at first hand 
the real reason why their former owner denied himself the privilege 
of a longer acquaintance. 

As it was very difficult to obtain the birds in this country my mind 
turned to the possibility of importing a few pairs. A few inquiries 
to the more experienced and wiser members of our Society met with 
a discouraging response. I was treated to blood-curdling stories 
as to the frightful losses I could expect, even as high as 50 per cent 
unless the birds were accompanied by an experienced aviculturist. 
A rough calculation of the wages of such a person, even if he could be 
found, persuaded me that this was hardly feasible. Money calculations 
of this type do influence me I find, and so I abandoned the idea. 

My ideas of importing the birds were soon to be revived, however, 
for when I visited the aviaries of a member I was shown a pair of birds 
in really lovely condition which the proud owner had recently brought 
over from Australia. I felt that what he had achieved I could try to 
emulate. The very first step I felt was to try to prophesy the main 
causes responsible for a high mortality, I tried to forget the fate of most 
prophets, at least burning at the stake was unlikely I hoped. At 
the worst I could only lose my money and this was penalty enough. 

I fel. the main causes for a high mortality were as follows :— 


1. The birds may be freshly trapped and therefore not used to the 
diet offered them in captivity. 

2. The birds may be ill or suffering from incipient disease which 
was masked. 

3. Immaturity possibly was responsible for some losses, for the 
resistance to infection in all very young creatures is less than in 
more mature ones. But neither did I want old and ailing birds. 

4. Overcrowding and unsuitable cages took their toll. 

5. The most difficult problem was the likelihood that a percentage 
would fall ill en route and that these in the absence of expert 

attendance would be more certain to die than to recover. 
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A series of lucky chances provided the answer to the first points. 
I was able to stipulate certain conditions and to have an entirely 
independent witness to see they were carried out. 

Only birds that had been confined in an aviary for a minimum 
of six weeks could be sent. They were then examined by a qualified 
person to see they were free from infection, of good quality and size, 
and, finally, feeding freely on the staple seeds. They were then placed 
in the special cages for a period of two weeks to accustom them to 
their new quarters. The birds were separately caged and the cages 
of a definite size. Finally, for the last three days before departure the 
birds were placed on an aureomycin powder, glucose, calcium lactate, 
and vitamin B complex. To this was added a high protein supplement. 

I was ready to try my chance on a sort of pilot scheme, I thought 
the best thing was to select four pairs of birds, all from different 
genera, as representatives of the rest. I placed the order and sent 
the money and settled down to a very uneasy four weeks. The vessel 
carrying the birds had been carefully selected and the attendants, 
although perhaps inexperienced, were full of enthusiasm. The great 
day finally arrived and I was delighted to find all the birds safe and, 
what was more, in really wonderful condition. They all settled down 
well and, except for the hen King which died, they are still fit and well. 

This then brings us to last year when the project was far more 
ambitious for I included orders for some friends and for two or three 
zoos. As the prices of the birds are affected to our advantage by an 
increase in number I would like to pay tribute to the zoos for their 
support. 

By using the regime as roughly outlined the mortality was reduced 
in the main to less than 1 per cent. There were, however, three 
exceptions to the rule: Rock Peplars, Crimson-wings, and Kings. 
This next year I hope to improve on this record by dramatically 
changing the method in respect of these species. One particular 
shipment was disastrous, but it was in part due to the fact the birds were 
sent in pairs and they were very immature, thus where one fell ill its 
companion soon followed the same track. 

Surprisingly the Grass Parrakeets are excellent travellers. Not one 
single bird was lost either in the preparation or en route, indeed those 
that arrived in May, wet and cold though it was, went immediately 
to nest. 

The Psephotus group are also fine travellers as well and this includes 
the Hooded. One of the two pairs was in immature plumage and 
not so fit as the adult pair, but in the event have caused their owner no 
anxiety. 

The cockatoos from the impressive Funereal to the Roseate, except 
for one urifortunate accident where a hen had her neck broken, all 
arrived in fine fettle. The Leadbeater’s being very vigorous. 
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The Broad-tails, including the Brown’s, Pennant’s, “ 28,” and 
Bauer’s, Yellow, Green, and Golden-mantled Rosellas did very well 
indeed and, but for the last shipment when it was getting rather late, 
all arrived quite safely. 

Lorrikeets are, in spite of their diet, particularly good on this 
regime and none has been lost either en route or subsequently. 
They seem to withstand the rather close confinement exceedingly well. 
I feel these birds merit greater interest for they are so hardy, and if 
they do fall ill they are easier to medicate. 

Undoubtedly the Rock Peplars are the fly in the ointment, out of 
ten consigned only three arrived safely, and yet they were in first-class 
condition. I am quite unable to explain this phenomenon. The record 
with Crimson-wings and Kings is better, but not yet quite as good 
as I would like. 

I am still trying to analyse the results and to draw conclusions. 
I offer these notes with all deference and modesty and hope they 
offend no one. I hope in the end to acquire enough knowledge to 
be able to make the importation of birds less hazardous for the birds 
and thus enable us to establish aviary strains of many of the species 
of cockatoos and parrakeets that are increasingly threatened in their 
natural environment. 


* * * 


NOTES FROM THE WILDFOWL TRUST 
By S. T. Jounstone (Slimbridge, Glos., England) 


In spite of the appalling summer of 1958, we had our most successful 
breeding season yet. Over ninety forms of waterfowl nested and 
eight-four kinds were reared ; the number of birds was over 800 at 
Slimbridge and 300 at Peakirk. 

First rearings included Black Brant Branta bernicla orientalis and 
New Zealand Scaup Aythya noveseelandie. The Mallards were well 
represented, eleven forms having bred. Among the more interesting 
species produced were Magpie Goose Anseranas semipalmata, Bewick’s 
Swan Cygnus columbianus bewickit, Chinese Spotbill Anas pecilorhyncha 
zonorhyncha, Brazilian Teal Amazonetta b. brasiliensis, Goosander Mergus 
m. merganser, and Red-breasted Merganser Mergus s. serrator. Hartlaub’s 
Teal Cairina h. hartlaubi also bred but no young were reared ; the female 
of a full-winged pair in our small aviary laid three clutches, but made 
no attempt to incubate. Twenty-four eggs were laid ; fertility was 
very low and only five weakly ducklings hatched, none surviving more 
than a week. 

On 12th May, 1958, a Black Brant made a scrape, right in the middle 
of the greensward where visitors may walk amongst the birds, and laid 
its first egg. The egg was removed and a wooden facsimile used to 
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replace it: The next day the goose decided to move to a new site and, 
again right in the middle of the closely cut grass, laid her second egg. 
On the four subsequent days four more eggs were laid. The gander 
was very aggressive to all who approached his mate. The goose 
covered the eggs with a liberal amount of down ; their average size 
was 7°32 < 4°82 cm. and weight 96 grammes. Three of the eggs were. 
fertile and a small hen was used to incubate. The pipping took place 
on the twenty-fifth day and three babies hatched on the twenty-sixth. 
Unfortunately, one gosling was crushed in the sitting box and as a 
precaution the two remaining goslings were put under a bantam that 
had been hatching some Wood Ducks. These dark grey balls of fluff 
with slightly paler cheeks had as an early diet minced hard-boiled 
egg mixed with chopped grass, clover, and water-cress. This mixture 
was sprinkled over turkey starter crumbs. For the first four days the 
babies were kept on grass in a covered brooder, but as they became 
stronger and the weather improved, they were allowed free range 
over an open pen. Their foster-mother became very attached to them 
and drove off all winged interlopers. 

Every Hawaiian Goose Branta sandvicensis outside the Hawaiian 
Islands has been bred from the two females which came to Slimbridge 
through the munificence of Mr. Herbert Shipman, of Hilo, in April, 
1950, and the male which followed at Easter, 1951. Unfortunately, 
the discovery that the first two geese were not a pair was not made 
until they both laid in 1951 and, although the male was sent from 
Hawaii with the utmost expedition, by the time the two females laid 
their second clutches he was in full moult. This gander, a truly regal 
bird, we named ‘‘ Kamehameha ” and his consorts ‘* Kaiulani’”’ and 
*“ Emma”. In 1952 “‘ Emma ” laid her first egg on the 18th February, 
followed a week later by “‘ Kaiulani”’. Both geese laid two clutches 
and altogether nine goslings were hatched and reared. Our general 
practice of removing the eggs from the parents and incubating them 
under bantams—thus inducing the goose to lay a second and some- 
times a third clutch—has been followed with the Ne-ne. Clutches have 
varied between three and six eggs ; these are white, the average size 
being 80 X 50 mm. and the average weight 145 grammes. 

It is found that a Silkie bantam-cross foster-mother is most 
satisfactory. These birds are relatively light in weight, yet have a 
large egg-covering capacity and are generally given three goose eggs 
to incubate. The incubation period varies between twenty-eight and 
thirty-two days. 

Although actual hatching seems to be more difficult than in other 
species and the goslings initially weaker, it has been our experience 
that the survival rate is considerably higher. Initial feeding has been 
induced with the same diet as that described for the Black Brant. 
After three or four days the chopped hard-boiled egg is replaced 
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completely by turkey starter crumbs and a bunch of water-cress is 
tied to the brooder. This diet is continued for six weeks, after which 
the goslings lose interest in the water-cress and are content to crop 
the grass on which they are raised. 

A strange characteristic has occasionally appeared, in that some of 
the goslings have had down of a cottony texture, instead of the normal, 
soft fluffy kind and this has given them a peculiarly bedraggled 
appearance ; there has, however, been no difference from normal 
in these birds after feathering. 

The difference in climatic conditions between Slimbridge and 
Hawaii during the breeding seasons is emphasized by the fact that 
goslings have been hatched here when there were two inches of snow 
on the sitting-boxes. 

The numbers of goslings reared annually to date are as follows : 


1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
9 4 4 4 18 14 26 


This is a total of seventy-nine Ne-nes raised from the original two 
geese ; “ Emma,” one of these, died from atrophy of the adrenal gland 
in 1954. 

Several pairs have now been established with other collections, 
notably by Mr. Terry Jones at Leckford, where he has most success- 
fully bred from one pair for the past three years; he now has two 
pairs and others are at Mr. Delacour’s park at Cléres in France, at 
Rotterdam, at Basle Zoo, at Whipsnade, and in America under the 
care of Dr. Dillon Ripley, of Yale University. Those at Slimbridge 
now number fifty-three, and though a flock of twenty-two may usually 
be seen by visitors not far from the entrance gate, the majority are 
kept carefully segregated in pairs in different pens so that the breeding 
of the two strains descended from “‘ Emma ” and “ Kaiulani”’ may be 
controlled. 

Recent additions to the collection, which at the beginning of 1959 
comprised 160 forms, include Laysan Teal Anas platyrhynchos laysanensis 
(entrusted to us to assist, as with the Ne-ne, in preserving them from 
extinction), Long-tailed Duck Clangula hyemalis, Harlequin Duck 
Histrionicus h. histrionicus, Australian White-eye Aythya a. australis, 
Cotton Teal Nettapus c. coromandelianus, African Pygmy Goose Nettapus 
auritus, White-backed Duck Thalassornis |. leuconotus, and Black-headed 
Duck Heteronetta atricapilla. Further specimens of King Eider Somateria 
spectabilis and Hooded Merganser Mergus cucullatus have also been 
acquired. 
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SOME BREEDING RESULTS AT KESTON— 
SEASON 1958 


By Epwarp J. Boosry (Keston, Kent, England) 


I am writing to record several breeding results of particular interest 
here at the Keston Foreign Bird Farm during the past season. 

One of these was a “ First”, namely the rearing of two young ones 
by a pair of the very rarely imported Purple Grenadier Waxbill, 
Granatina ianthinogaster, of which I will say no more here, as I have 
already given a full account of this event in a previous issue of the 
MaGaZInE. 

Another breeding result of more than usual interest was the rearing 
of two young ones by a pair of Amethyst Starlings, a species which has 
only once been bred before in this country—by the late Dr. Amsler 
in 1935—who, however, did not specify whether his birds were of the 
typical form Cinnyricinclus leucogaster, which is found north of the 
Equator, or C. l. verreauxi, a sub-species inhabiting South Africa, often 
known as Verreaux’s Starling. Apparently the only difference between 
the two is that the male of the latter has the outer edge of the two 
outer tail feathers white, and when we recently caught up the cock 
of our pair to take its photograph, we found that this was so in its 
case, so ours are Verreaux’s Starling. 

I do not propose to go into details of their breeding, as 
Mr. Cummings, who looks after them, has written a full account for 
the Macazine. I think perhaps the most interesting thing was the 
fact that their nest, in a Grass Parrakeet type nest-box, consisted 
entirely of freshly gathered green leaves. 

I am particularly glad to be able to record the rearing of six young 
ones—in two nests of three each—by our pair of Mountain Bluebirds, 
Sialia currucoides. The young ones were reared almost entirely on 
gentles and mealworms, and the parents were obtained from, and bred 
by, Mr. Kenneth Norris, who has had such remarkable breeding 
success with this species. 

A pair of African Grey Parrots reared a fine and, I should say, 
exceptionally large brood of four young ones. We do not know their 
ultimate fate as they were all stolen two or three weeks after they had 
been taken away from their parents. 

A male Festive Amazon mated to a rare female Red-throated 
Amazon, Amazona collaria, reared three young ones which, like 
most hybrids, were particularly good specimens. They were 
intermediate in size between their two parents and all, rather 
surprisingly, took entirely after the male in appearance. There is 
considerable disparity in the size of the parents, the Festive being 
one of the larger Amazons, while the Jamaican is one of the smallest 
members of the family. They are altogether an oddly assorted couple, 
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the hen being the most timid creature imaginable, while the cock is 
extremely bold and ferocious. 

Our pair of Senegal Parrots again reared three young ones, as they 
did in 1957. 

After a lapse of two years or so, we again bred Layard’s Parrakeet 
Psittacula calthorpae. Five young ones were reared, the female parent 
of one of them having herself been bred here. The original and, I 
believe, only other person who has bred Layard’s in this country, is 
Mrs. Darnton, of Sissinghurst Court, Cranbrook, who was awarded 
the Society’s Medal. 

Lutino Ring-necks did well, and two of the young ones we had kept 
from previous years moulted out cocks, so we now have a second pair 
of lutinos, as well as a male lutino mated to a female blue, through 
which we hope eventually to breed albinos. 

The hen blue Ringneck of the late Duke of Bedford’s original pair 
is now mated to one of her sons, and reared a splendid brood of five 
young ones. Her original mate died through an accident after we had 
had them here for three breeding seasons, during which they reared 
broods of one, four, and five, so the old hen, since she has been here 
at Keston, has altogether hatched and reared fifteen young ones. 
It may be of interest to note that one of her sons, temporarily mated 
to an ordinary green hen, reared three young ones, all green of course, 
but one of them, which we have kept, has the wings evenly speckled 
with yellow, forming more or less two bars. 

Our beautiful little cock pure lutino Plum-head (about whose 
progress in the way of breeding quite a few people have written to 
enquire), in his second season with his first mate, reared one young one 
until it was almost fully feathered, when it died in the nest ;_ shortly 
afterwards the hen escaped and was killed by a cat. Then the only 
hen we were able to obtain for him had such badly frostbitten feet 
that they were mere stumps and, although she went to nest, the eggs 
were clear—which was hardly surprising. Now we have managed to 
obtain an excellent hen for him with a full complement of toes, and 
we hope they may be successful, as the cock has at any rate proved 
that he is fertile, which is not by any means always the case with 
rare colour “ sports ”’. 

A male yellow Red-rumped Parrakeet bred here about two years 
ago has developed into an unusually coloured specimen, as he has the 
yellow of the lower breast and belly quite thickly speckled with red 
feathers, and this year we have mated him toa hen with a considerable 
amount of red on the rump. It seems that yellow Red-rumps have 
reached the stage where they are starting to mutate further and it is 
perhaps not too fanciful to envisage a red-bellied yellow Red-rump 
in the not-very distant future, which would be a very striking bird. 

Other psittacine species bred included Golden-mantled Rosella, 
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Stanley, Pileated, Princess of Wales’s, yellow Red-rumped, and 
Alexandrine Parrakeets ; Turquoisine and Splendid Grass Parrakeets ; 
green- and blue Masked, and also Peach-faced Lovebirds ; Roseate 
Cockatoo; and many thousands of Budgerigars in all their 
innumerable colour varieties. 

Interesting fairly recent acquisitions in the parrakeet line include 
half a dozen of the rarely-imported Slaty-headed Parrakeet, Psittacula 
schisticeps, of which unfortunately only one has turned out to be a 
female. We have also obtained pairs of the imposing Rameron 
Pigeon, with its striking bright yellow legs and beak, and the Scallop- 
necked Pigeon, Columba speciosa. 

The latter is a very fine species which is seldom imported, and the 
accompanying photograph of one of ours taken by my partner, 
Alec Brooksbank, is an excellent likeness. There is also a good colour 
plate of the bird in Aviculture, Vol. 111, facing page 640, but it hardly 
does justice to what it better describes in the text as the “ feathers 
round the neck with white spots and regularly margined with metallic- 
green and amethystine reflections producing a scaly appearance ”’. 
Also the head and wings appear chestnut brown in the illustration, 
whereas they too, are more accurately described in the text as “‘ maroon 
with purple tinge’. Thus I think it will be seen that the Scallop- 
necked is one of the most richly-coloured of the grain-eating pigeons. 

I have recently added two pairs of birds to my private hobby 
collection of non-psittacine birds—namely Peruvian (Green) Jays and 
Knysna Touracous. The Green Jays have the generic name of 
Xanthoura and inhabit South America and they are rather smaller and 
slimmer than our native jay as well as quite unlike it in colouring. 
The Peruvian Jay, Xanthoura yncas, has the front of the head, cheeks, 
and throat black with bright violet-blue markings and quite a large 
frontal tuft or crest of the same colour and a golden-yellow eye. The 
back of the head and nape are ivory white. The back, wings and central 
tail feathers are green and the under parts yellow. A nearly-allied 
species the Venezuelan Jay, X. caeruleocephala, differs only in having 
the back of the head and nape blue instead of white, while the Mexican 
Jay, X. luxuosa, has the under parts green, and no frontal tuft. 

I think it is very interesting that my pair of Peruvian Jays, which 
I believe had been in their previous owner’s possession for a couple 
of years or more, have changed colour in captivity exactly as a Hunting 
Cissa does ; that is to say the green parts of the plumage have gone 
blue and the yellow parts creamy white. The female is distinctly 
smaller than the male and they are a very affectionate couple, the 
male frequently displaying to his mate. This is the most curious 
performance : first he pecks the perch sharply several times then turns 
sideways towards her and, standing on his toes, blows himself up to 
almost twice his size, and with head down and beak wide open looks 
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as though he was going to be sick ! Instead, however, strange sounds 
emerge and these can be anything from a loud rattling noise to a sweet 
if rather strangulated whistle, after which he returns to normal. 

The Knysna Touracou, Turacus corythaix, has the feathers of the crest 
tipped with white, and the usual beautiful carmine-red wings, and 
comes from South-east Africa. Touracous, despite their rather 
deceptively mild and pigeony appearance, seem nevertheless to be 
wolves in sheeps’ clothing—as Donald Risdon told me he found with 
his Hartlaub’s. It is only fair to say, however, that this, as I can say 
from experience, does not apply to the Purple-crested Touracou, but 
this bird belongs to a different genus, namely Gallirex. Nor does it 
apply to the Senegal Touracou, Turacus persa, whose murderous ten- 
dencies seem confined to killing their young in the nest and this not 
always, as they were successfully bred on more than one occasion by 
Delacour. 

My own experience of keeping Touracous is confined to the Purple- 
crested, of which my pair were always most affectionate to each other, 
and now the Knysna. My pair—at least I hope they are a pair as they 
certainly look like it—were caged separately by their previous owner, 
but as we had a large aviary with a really roomy heated shelter in 
which to house them, we decided to try them together. They were 
put into it one morning and seemed delighted to be together, running 
up to each other and sitting side by side gently pecking at each others’ 
beaks before separating and going their various ways about the aviary. 
This happy state of affairs continued all day and they were finally shut 
into the shelter for the night. 

The following morning, however, disclosed a very different picture : 
The cock was bouncing happily about from perch to perch, but there 
was no immediate sign of the hen, until she was discovered sitting on a 
small perch high up in one corner, looking thoroughly dejected and 
with blood on her forehead. She had obviously been attacked by the 
cock and had to be hurriedly removed to a cage in a heated birdroom, 
where she made a complete recovery and she now occupies a separate 
aviary adjacent to his. 

Since writing the above, I have added a pair of Azure-winged 
Magpies, Cyanopica cyanus cooki, to my collection and I am delighted 
with them. They are found in South and Central Spain as well as 
parts of Portugal, and are true miniature magpies, with delightfully 
slim, stream-lined figures and beautiful pastel colouring. The wings 
and tail are delicate powder blue, while the under parts are stone-grey 
gradually shading into pure white on the throat and sides of the neck. 
The upper part of the head is shiny jet black, the long bushy feathers 
forming a partially erectile crest, and being as sharply divided 
horizontally from the white area below as to remind one of the head 
of a tern. These magpies have a curious distribution, for besides the 
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Iberian race, to which mine belong, there are two others which 
inhabit such far-distant countries as Eastern Siberia, Japan, and China ; 
yet only differ in being larger and having the tail tipped with white. 


* * * 


BREEDING OF THE AMETHYST STARLING AT 
THE KESTON FOREIGN BIRD FARM, 1958 


By W. D. Cummincs (Keston, Kent, England) 


We purchased a pair of Amethyst Starlings Cinnyricinclus verreauxi 
from a well-known exhibitor eighteen months ago. The cock bird is 
now in full colour with the full white breast and underparts and 
amethyst-blue head and back. I should imagine it was a young bird, 
for apparently the amethyst and blue feathers are replaced gradually 
by pure amethyst as the bird gets older. This process is slowed down 
in this country by the colder climate. 

The hen is brown on the head and back with speckling on the white 
breast and underparts. Young birds leave the nest in similar garb to 
the hen and consequently it is not easy to sex hens from immature 
cocks. The latter have a clearer speckling than adult hens which 
conversely have a more suffused breast, off-white in colour, but this 
is difficult to tell when there are only a few to look at. They look 
rather like the English Thrush in colour and size. 

This strong colour distinction between the sexes is unusual in the 
Starling family, whose sexes are generally alike : The Amethyst also 
lacks the inquisitiveness and intelligence and mimicry of the Starling 
family. Its vocal powers are comparable to the English Starling, a 
quiet flute-like whistle and a two syllable ‘‘ whee-oo”’ being the most 
frequent notes. If excited, both sexes will raise one wing and then the 
other in quick movements. 

Their diet in captivity consists of fruit—apple, pear, grapes (chopped 
up) and chopped up date—insectivorous mixture and live-food. In 
the wild state they congregate in flocks after breeding and live to a 
large extent on fruit and berries. We found that when the young had 
hatched, the parents forsook all fruit and fed their young and them- 
selves entirely on live food—in this case gentles and mealworms in 
equal parts. According to books of reference they behave the same 
way in the wild state, foraging more for grasshoppers, etc., when 
breeding. 

The first four to five months we had the pair, the hen was very 
aggressive to the cock and I was afraid that they might have to be 
separated. This may be explained by the possible difference in their 
age and condition. There is occasional bickering even now they are a 
mated pair, but the cock never gives way—the hen usually starts 
this nonsense. 
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In the spring of 1958, they were transferred to a planted aviary 
with a shelter attached which they could have to themselves and I hung 
up outside on the front of the shelter, a small Grass Parrakeet-type 
nest box with natural bark round the entrance hole. Inside I had 
fixed a coconut husk—this filled half the nest-box and made it easy 
for them to jump in and out. I was not aware that they were nesting 
until several times I caught the hen flying quickly up and down the 
flight and the cock started watching her, raising his head and uttering 
his notes more frequently, meanwhile raising first one wing then the 
other in quick succession. 

As is usual when breeding insectivorous birds, one always sees both 
cock and hen sitting around, when one appears, and looking confirmed 
non-breeders, so one is usually at least a week out as to when they 
really started breeding or building. However, finally I caught the 
hen flying up and down with her swift direct flight and carrying a large 
green leaf in her beak. I provided the normal nesting material, hay, 
feathers, moss, etc., but they were completely ignored. She calmly 
stripped three small privet bushes of all their green leaves, and started 
on a box bush and phlox plants growing in the aviary. She filled up 
the nest-box to a depth of one and a half inches with these fresh green 
leaves. 

I did not look into the nest box, for I consider this a very unwise 
policy, and judged as to when and if anything was happening by 
watching their diets. Eventually I noticed the quantity of gentles 
they were consuming was increasing. Normally they hardly touch 
them, but prefer mealworms and fruit and insectivorous mixture, but 
I provide them none the less, for fruit-eating and insectivorous birds 
sometimes have a strange habit of suddenly changing their preferences. 
When I discovered this, I kept a potful of gentles by them all the time, 
putting a handful of mealworms in it twice a day. The hen was a 
tireless feeder and spent most of the time in the nest-box, staying off 
for very short periods and would then fly back to the nest while one 
was watching, with a beakful of live food. The cock very seldom went 
into the nest-box and fed the young, but was very solicitous in watching 
the nest site from a distance and following the hen when she came out. 
I never noticed him on top of the nest-box at all, similar to the behaviour 
of other species of starling. His main duties seem to be as watchdog. 
Amethyst Starlings nest in holes of large trees high up in thick forest 
and I should imagine this would play an important role against 
predators in the wild state. 

Finally the amount of live food consumed decreased and, as so 
often happens, the two young fledged during a week of almost 
incessant rain. We were undecided as to whether to manoeuvre the 
young birds into the shelter with their parents and shut them in at 
night, or not, but decided to leave well alone, for they might have 
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neglected the young if there were any interference. The parents were 
extremely anxious if anyone went near the aviary, when both cock 
and hen would fly up and down swiftly, uttering distress call notes. 
As it happened, if a slight difference in size is anything to go by, the 
two young ones were a cock and hen and about a fortnight after 
fledging, the hen caught a chill roosting out, and died. They never 
made any attempt to go back into the nest-box at night. The other 
youngster, I think a cock, with clear body markings, is now about 
six months old and a picture of health and is living on the normal 
fruit diet of the adults. 
* * * 


THE PARROTS AT THE COPENHAGEN ZOO 
By H. Poutsen (Copenhagen, Denmark) 


In our bird-house, which was built in 1933, there is a large room for 
parrots. Until a year and a half ago the parrots were kept in the 
traditional way in rather small cages ofabout 1m. x Im. X 1 m., placed 
in two long rows, one on top of the other. In each cage were one or two 
birds in accordance with the temper of the individual parrots. In front 
of the cages at a distance of 1 m. there was a glass partition dividing 
the parrots from the public ; this was made at the instigation of the 
health authorities to protect the public from possible infection from 
ornithosis. 

There has always been a great deal of trouble with the keeping of 
the parrots in these cages. Very often some of the parrots became 
aggressive towards cage-mates and had to be removed ; other birds 
bit or plucked off feathers from themselves or their cage-mates so that 
they became more or less naked, especially on breast and back. 
These are well-known troubles to parrot keepers, judging from all the 
inquiries from people who ask us for advice on this matter. These 
bad habits are caused by the inhibition of the natural activities of the 
parrots when they are kept closely confined in cages. Then they begin 
performing waving movements of the head, plucking of feathers, 
and screaming and showing more than usual aggressiveness. 

Such parrots as Amazons and Grey Parrots take much better to 
cage life than do other species, but, nevertheless, they have too little to 
do and tediousness makes them more loquacious ; they pay more 
attention to sounds around them and are more inclined to imitation, 
which is an advantage to their owners. When kept in this way one 
has to pay attention to the parrots very often or else it is cruelty. 
Sometimes larger parrots are kept chained to a perch, but to my mind 
this is also a cheerless way in which to keep parrots, and also inhumane 
treatment for such active birds. 

We thought it would be much better to keep our parrots in a mixed 
company in a big aviary where they could fly, but we were a little 
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anxious considering how aggressive our parrots were, especially the 
larger species. In the summer of 1957 we turned our whole collection 
of parrots into a large aviary (18 m. x 8m. x 7 m.) with iron framework 
and wire netting. This aviary is placed just outside the parrot-house and 
was formerly used for Ibises, Spoonbills, and waders. The first day the 
keeper was in the aviary the whole day in order to prevent the parrots from 
damaging each other, but nothing happened and up till now we have 
only had a few accidents with quarrelling birds. We have protected the 
parrots from rain by covering the back of the aviary and some part of 
the roof with transparent plastic, and a high tree outside the aviary 
gives sufficient protection from the sun. 

The vegetation in the aviary consists only of grass because the 
parrots damage all trees and bushes ; oak trees are used for perches and 
several nest-boxes made of hollowed-out tree trunks are placed all 
round. 

There have not yet been any breeding results. This is partly due 
to the fact that we have only a single bird of some of the species and 
in other cases we do not know if the two birds we have are male and 
female ; as is well known, it is very difficult to distinguish the sex in 
many species of parrots. 

At first, after we had put the parrots into the aviary the birds only 
climbed the netting and the trees. Not until a month later did they 
begin to fly and now they are very often seen flying. The plucking 
of feathers eventually ceased and the birds attained an excelient 
appearance, except a few obdurate feather-pluckers which we had to 
remove. The aggressiveness also disappeared, birds which formerly 
could not be kept together are now the best friends and are nearly 
always seen near each other. This, for example, is the case with a pair 
of Hyacinthine Macaws. Nor do the parrots scream so much as pre- 
viously and only some of them come up to visitors who like to talk to 
them. They live their own life, occupied with nibbling the branches, 
digging in the earth, climbing, flying, preening feathers of their mates, 
sunbathing, etc. The only inconvenient thing in keeping all these 
parrots together is that some of the macaws sometimes bite the 
long tail-feathers of other macaws so that they break. 

From the middle of October until the middle of May the parrots 
are placed in the earlier mentioned room in the bird-house. In this 
room the small cages have been broken down and instead of the cages 
there is now a large aviary (13m. X 3m. X 3m.) and a smaller one 
(3°5m. X 3m. X 3m.) for smaller species which are kept in a smaller 
outdoor aviary during the summer. There are windows in the roof 
and in the south wall so that the birds can get some of the scarce winter 
sun and the temperature is about 16° C. Both here and at the outdoor 
aviary visitors sit and enjoy the many-coloured bird-life ; the public 
is much more delighted in looking at the parrots than before. 
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In the large aviary are the following birds :— 


Golden-crowned Conure (Aratinga aurea), 2 
Yellow-headed Conure (Aratinga jandaya), 3 

Illiger’s Macaw (Ara maracana), 1 

Severe Macaw (Ara severa), 1 

Red and Blue Macaw (Ara chloroptera), 1 

Red and Yellow Macaw (Ara macao), 1 

Military Macaw (Ara militaris), 1 

Blue and Yellow Macaw (Ara ararauna), 2 
Hyacinthine Macaw (Anodorhynchus hyacinthinus), 2 
Lear’s Macaw (Anodorhynchus leari), 1 

Red-topped Amazon (Amazona rhodocorytha), 1 
Blue-fronted Amazon (Amazona aestiva), 2 
Hawk-headed Parrot (Deroptyus accipitrinus), 1 
Red-headed Parrot (Poicephalus gulielmi), 2 

Grey Parrot (Psittacus erithacus), 2 

Greater Vasa Parrot (Coracopsis vasa), 2 

Indian Ring-necked Parrakeet (Palaeornis krameri), 2 
Moustache Parrakeet (Palaeornis alexandri), 1 

King Parrot (Alisterus scapularis), 1 

Barraband’s Parrakeet (Polytelis swainsoni), 1 

Mealy Rosella (Platycercus palliceps), 1 

Roseate Cockatoo (Kakatoe roseicapilla), 3 

Bare-eyed Cockatoo (Kakatoe sanguinea), 2 
Leadbeater’s Cockatoo (Kakatoe leadbeateri), 2 

Lesser Sulphur-crested Cockatoo (Kakatoe sulphurea), 1 
Greater Sulphur-crested Cockatoo (Kakatoe galerita), 2 
Great Black Cockatoo (Probosciger aterrimus), 1 
Chattering Lory (Domicella garrula), 2 

Red Lory (£os bornea), 1 


In the other aviary are :— 


All-green Parrakeet (Brotogeris tirica), 1 

White-breasted Caique (Pionites leucogaster), 1 

Meyer’s Parrot (Poicephalus meyeri), 1 

Senegal Parrot (Poicephalus senegalus), 4 

Grand Eclectus (Lorius roratus), 1 

Blossom-headed Parrakeet (Palacornis cyanocephala), 2 
Red-naped Lorikeet ( Trichoglossus haematodus rubritorquis), 2 
Swainson’s Lorikeet ( Trichoglossus haematodus moluccanus), 2 
Red-rumped Parrakeet (Psephotus haematonotus), 2 


In addition to these birds there are other parrakeets, lovebirds, and 
parrotlets in the bird-house or elsewhere. 
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COUNCIL MEETING 


A Council Meeting was held on 9th March, 1959, in the Council 
Room, Zoological Society of London. 


* * * 


SocietTy’s MEDAL 


The Society’s Medal was awarded to :— 


Mr. E. J. Boosey, for breeding the Purple Grenadier Waxbill, 
Granatina ianthinogaster. 


ARTHUR A. PRESTWICH. 


THE NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF CAGE BIRDS 


The fifteenth National Exhibition of Cage Birds and Aquaria was 
held in London, at Olympia, on 8th, gth, and roth January, 1959, 
the numbers and variety of the foreign exhibits being of the usual 
high order. 

The classes for the more commonly kept small finches, buntings, 
waxbills, weavers, and so on were as usual very well supported, 
making a fine display. 

There was a particularly interesting bird in the class for whydahs. 
This was what is known in South Africa as the Purple Widow Bird 
and was originally named Microchera haagneri by Roberts in 1926. 
It was later known as Prosteganura haagneri and in the revised (1957) 
edition of Roberts’s Birds of South Africa it is stated: ‘* This bird is 
known only by two males, one captured at Bulawayo and the other 
purchased at some South African port by the crew of a Japanese ship. 
None has been found since and they are now generally considered to be 
hybrids.” This exhibit won the first prize in its class and the special 
prize for the best small seed-eater. It is hoped that a note on this 
whydah and a photograph of it will be supplied to the Magazine by 
the owner, Sqn.-Ldr. C. Everitt. 

There was a good class of cardinals and grosbeaks, Mr. R. C. J. 
Sawyer’s Rose-breasted Grosbeaks winning first place and Mrs. K. M. 
Scamell’s Yellow-billed Cardinals being second. The grosbeaks were 
also adjudged the best of the large seed-eaters. 

In the class for “all other seed-eaters not larger than a Java 
Sparrow’, Mr. G. E. Whitmore’s Red-faced or Orange-winged 
Pytilias (P. afra) were placed first, a Purple Grenadier Waxbill (Sawyer) 
being second. 
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. A pair of Cape Sparrows (Whitmore) won the small class for seed- 
eating birds larger than a Java Sparrow. Two birds of paradise 
comprised the next class, a Twelve-wired (Sawyer) beating a Red 
(Whitmore). There was a good class of humming birds, a Frilled 
Coquette (Sawyer) winning ; also gaining the prize for the best foreign 
bird and other special prizes. Others were Mrs. D. Dineen’s Blue- 
breasted, second, and Mrs. D. K. Draper’s Red-throated Sapphire, 
third. 


There was a fine array of sunbirds, Mr. A. T. Worrall’s Malachite 
being first, Mrs. Scamell’s Tacazze second, and Mr. Sawyer’s La 
Touche’s third. A Wedge-tailed (or Orange-breasted) was also 
shown. 


A Yellow-winged Sugar Bird (Mr. J. Howard) won a good class of 
these birds, with Mrs. Scamell’s Blue second and Mr. M. C. Harris’s 
Black-headed third. 


The class for Zosterops and Pekin Robins was won by Mrs. Dineen’s 
Indian White-eyes, Mr. Sawyer’s Red-sided being second. Mrs. Scamell 
won the first three prizes in the class for the smaller tanagers with a 
Blue-crowned Chlorophonia, a Golden Tanager, and a Mrs. Wilson’s 
respectively. Others of interest were a Silver-throated (icteronotus) 
and a Bonaparte’s (hirundinacea). The larger tanagers (with the bulbuls 
and shamas) were headed by Mr. Dunmore’s Black-faced Grey 
Tanager, an Indian Shama (Mrs. Scamell) being second, and a 
Brown-eared Bulbul (Mr. V. P. Labrum) third. The next class was 
won by a Loo Choo Robin (Sawyer) with a Rufous-bellied Niltava 
(Mrs. P. Henderson) second, and a Narcissus Flycatcher (Whitmore) 
third. A Plumbeous Redstart (Mrs. Draper) came fourth, and 
Mrs. Scamell’s Tickell’s Flycatcher and Lesser Niltavas fifth and sixth. 

Davison’s Ground Thrush (Sawyer) won the next class with Olive- 
backed Thrushes (Everitt) second and a Blue-headed Rock Thrush 
(Mrs. Scamell) third. 


Mr. Whitmore won first and second in the class for starlings with 
a pair of Amethyst and a Purple-headed. That for the grackles and 
mynahs was headed by Mr. Sawyer’s Rothschild’s Grackle. It was of 
interest to see Swainson’s Toucan at the show. Mr. V. P. Labrum 
won the class with a pair; a Toco (Mrs. Scamell) being second 
and a Knysna Touraco third. 

Doves and quail were well represented, the winners being a pair of 
Californian Quail shown by Mr. F. Turland, with a pair of Chinese 
Painted Quail second. There was much of interest in the class for the 
small “ softbills’’ not previously classified, the first prize going to 
a pair of Scarlet-backed Flower-peckers (Sawyer), second to a Copper- 
smith Barbet (Franc-Alleu), and third to a small woodpecker that 
was, I think, Picumnus innominatus innominatus, the Himalayan Speckled 
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Piculet. Others of note were two Tailor Birds, a White-bearded 
Honey-eater, and a Ruby-throat. 

The corresponding class for the next larger-sized was won by a 
Turquoise Fairy Bluebird (Sawyer), a Streaked Spider Hunter (Clare) 
being second, and one of the Scimitar-billed Babblers third. Golden- 
fronted Woodpeckers and a Red and Yellow Barbet (Trachyphonus 
erythrocephalus) were other noteworthy exhibits. 

Last year’s winner of the prize for the best bird in the show, 
Mr. Sawyer’s Cock of the Rock (R. peruviana sanguinolenta) won the 
next class ; also the prize for the best large “ softbill ’’. Mr. Whitmore’s 
Brazilian Motmot came second and Mr. P. R. Passley’s Golden-backed 
Woodpecker third. 

There were many entries in the classes for lovebirds and parrotlets, 
and it was of interest to see so many Abyssinian among them. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Adams’s Bourke Grass Parrakeets (first) and 
Mr. G. Anderdon’s Golden-crowned Conures (second) were of especial 
interest in their small class.) Mr. Whitmore’s well-known Musschen- 
broek’s Lorikeet won its class, Mr. Anderdon’s Philippine Hanging 
Parrot coming second, and Mrs. Everitt’s Vernal Hanging Parrots 
third. Musk Lorikeets were also of interest in this class. A Red- 
bellied Parrot (Poicephalus rufwentris) won the next class, a Yellow- 
bellied Parrakeet coming second. 

A Red Shining Parrakeet (Sawyer) easily won in the class for the 
largest parrot-like birds ; also gaining the Duke of Bedford trophy. 
It must be many years since this rare Fijian parrakeet was seen in 
Europe. 

It is a pity that exhibitors do not always send the birds they have 
entered, but send a substitute which, of course, appears under the 
original entry’s name; also that they sometimes do not name an 
entry so that the owner’s name only appears in the catalogue, as if 
he was exhibiting himself, and they do not always trouble to get their 
birds accurately identified. All these shortcomings tend to make the 
Foreign Bird Section of the catalogue worthless. 

$3. i. 











BRITISH AVICULTURISTS’ CLUB 


LONDON ZOO NOTES 
By J. J. YEALLAND 


A small collection of Himalayan birds has been received as a gift 
from Mr. R. W. B. Izzard and Mr. G. Munro. They are a White- 
capped Redstart, a Rufous-bellied Niltava, two Blue-winged Sivas, 
two Silver-eared Mesias, two Hunting Cissas, and two Sikkim Jays. 

The Sikkim Jay (Garrulus glandarius interstinctus) is sometimes called 
the Red-crowned, but actually the head is of the same colour as the 
body—a pinkish fawn—and the close relationship of this bird to our 
native Jay is easy to see. 

The Hunting Cissa is, of course, one of the green birds that turns 
bluish in captivity, presumably a carotenoid deficiency causing a 
dilution of the yellow pigment which, in conjunction with a layer of 
blue reflecting cells, produces the natural delicate shade of green. 

A Gentoo Penguin and a Siamese Fire-back Pheasant have been 
received in exchange and a pair of Malabar Parrakeets (Psittacula 
columboides) presented by Mr. J. J. van den Brink. It is a long time 
since this beautiful parrakeet was seen at Regent’s Park. 


* * * 


BRITISH AVICULTURISTS’ CLUB 


The sixty-sixth meeting of the Club was held at the Rembrandt 
Hotel, Thurloe Place, South Kensington, on Monday, 9th March, 1959, 
following a dinner at 7 p.m. 

Chairman : Miss P. Barclay-Smith. 

Members of the Club: P. C. Bath, Hylton Blythe, A. W. Bolton, 
Miss K. Bonner, W. D. Cummings, J. O. D’eath, B. Dittrich, Squadron- 
Leader C. Everitt, Mrs. C. Everitt, Miss R. Ezra, Lord Gerard, Dr. R. 
Gottlieb, F. Grant, Mrs. G. Grosvenor, H. J. Harman, L. W. Hill, 
Dr. E. Hindle, G. T. Iles, F. E. B. Johnson, F. T. Jones, M. Kendall, 
Miss E. M. Knobel, Dr. F. B. Lake, A. J. Lambert, P. H. Maxwell, 
F. Mosford, G. S. Mottershead, S. Murray, Sir Crawford McCullagh, 
W. R. Partridge, C. M. Payne, A. A. Prestwich, D. M. Reid-Henry, 
S. Sanderson, R. C. J. Sawyer, J. L. Sears, D. Seth-Smith, H. A. 
Snazle, A. C. Soanes, E. O. Squire, Newton R. Steel, J. Thorpe, 
E. A. Tickle, E. N. T. Vane, Mrs. H. M. Vane, J. G. Woodnutt, 
J.J. Yealland. 

Members of the Club, 48 ; guests, 22 ; total, 70. 

After the Loyal Toast the Chairman said that by a very happy 
chance it was the President’s birthday. Members were thus afforded 
the opportunity of drinking the healths of Mr. and Mrs. David 
Seth-Smith. The Club’s traditional birthday cake, decorated with a 
really formidable number of candles, was duly presented. 
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BRITISH AVICULTURISTS’ CLUB 


Members had the unexpected pleasure of seeing Founder Member 
Gerald Iles, on a flying visit from Montreal. 

The speaker for the evening, Howard Jarman, showed a fine selection 
of Kodachrome slides to illustrate ‘‘ Birds of the Bushland—Australian 
Birds in colour”’’. At the conclusion the Chairman warmly congratu- 
lated Howard Jarman on the interesting way in which the slides 
were presented, a happy combination of birds and their natural 
surroundings. 

Howard Jarman has kindly written the following summary of his 
talk :— 


Australia has about 700 species of birds but only a very small 
percentage of these, principally the cockatoos, colourful parrots and 
finches are known to British aviculturists. But of the remainder there 
are many of great interest, either because of their beauty, song, or 
unique habits. Of the insectivores, the honeyeaters, of which there 
are about sixty kinds, the Wood Swallows, and exquisite little Fairy 
Wrens readily adapt themselves to aviary life, and many of them have 
been bred, especially in South Australia. 

Though the bright plumage of Australian birds is usually emphasized, 
a great number are dull and obscure, such as the warblers, thornbills, 
and several of the honeyeaters. There is a marked Malayan and 
Indian influence on the Australian avifauna, particularly in the tropical 
north. So we find a Drongo, Sunbird, white-eye (Zosterops), Mistletoe 
bird (flower-pecker), roller, bee-eater, and several wood-swallows 
on the Australian list. 

But several orders of Old World birds are absent, notably the wood- 
peckers, vultures, auks, and true finches. So even if we are compensated 
by having the mound-building megapodes and the bower-birds with 
their ornamented playgrounds, it is a wonderful experience to be able 
to come to Europe and view the collections, particularly as a total 
prohibition on the importation of birds into Australia has been in 
force for several years past with the 1esult that some of the commonest 
aviary birds in England are quite unknown in Australia. 


ARTHUR A. PRESTWICH, 
Hon. Secretary. 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 


Misfortune has befallen the recent nesting attempt by the pair of 
Whooping Cranes in the Audubon Park Zoo, New Orleans. 
*¢ Josephine” temporarily left the nest and in the ensuing display 
either she or her mate ‘‘ Crip ’’ smashed one of the two eggs. 

* * 


D. Lievens, Moerzeke (Dendermonde), Belgium, reports his 
parrakeet breeding results, 1958 : 8 Red-rumps, 8 yellow Red-rumps, 
1 Rosella, 10 Mealy Rosellas from a single pair, 6 Stanleys, 1 Pennant’s, 
4 Rock Pebblers, 4 Princess of Wales’, 26 Turquoisines from four 
pairs, and 33 Bourkes, of which one with red eyes is a new mutation. 

* * * 


G. W. Haywood, of Victoria, Australia, has had considerable 
success in breeding the Neophema group. He has found that by putting 
about a quarter of a pound of salt at the bottom of the nest-box or 
log, under about three inches of a sandy soil—coarse sawdust mixture, 
a helpful amount of moisture is retained and much of the danger of 
** dead-in-shell ” is obviated. It would be interesting to know whether 
any breeders, especially of lovebirds, in this country have tried the 
introduction of salt, and whether it proved beneficial. 

* * * 


Dr. H. D. Groen, Groningen, Holland, writes: ‘‘ My parrakeet 
breeding results, 1958, are: 7 Golden-mantled Rosellas, g Mealy 
Rosellas, 1 Pennant’s, 2 Crimson-winged, 5 Barraband’s, and 18 
Bourkes. One of the last-named was a red-eyed cinnamon youngster, 
bred from normal parents. It was one of a nest of five and although 
the normal coloured young birds grew up well, the mutant was a 
straggler and died when about six weeks old and still in the nest. 
A pair of Kings came into breeding condition in February but was 
led astray, possibly due to severe frosts during March.” 

* * * 


Dr. J. Nicolai, Seewiesen, Germany, reports: ‘“‘ My two pairs 
of Galapagos Doves together reared nine young during the breeding 
season. Other breeding results are: 5 Mourning Doves, 48 Diamond 
Doves from four pairs, 4 Bourke Parrakeets, 10 Parson Finches, 4 Long- 
tailed Grassfinches, 6 Gouldians, 3 Fire Finches, 1 Cordon-bleu, 
3 Angola Serins, 3 Grey Singing Finches, 2 St. Helena Seedeaters, 
3 Black-headed Siskins. The Verditer Flycatchers and Alario Finches 
built nests but did not lay. A pair of Indian White-eyes nested twice 
but the eggs were infertile. No breeding attempts were made by 


Chinese Ruby-throats, Rufous-bellied Niltavas, Violet-eared Waxbills, . 


Crimson Finches, Black-cheeked Waxbills, Hooded Siskins, and Cape 
Canaries. 
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In November—December in my colony of Sociable Weavers, 
Philetairus socius, six young hatched and three of them were reared to 
maturity. It appears to be the first time that this species has bred 
successfully in captivity.” 


* * * 


Following the near-success in breeding the Black-necked Screamer 
at the Caribbean Gardens, Naples, Florida, Joel Kuperberg, inquired 
of other zoos in America. Kenton C, Lint then reported: ‘‘ We 
have hatched all three species of Screamers in the Zoological Gardens 
of San Diego. 

Chauna chavaria—Black-necked Screamer : 

13.11.1947. Three hatched and reared. 
14.11.1948. Two hatched and reared. 


Chauna torquata—Crested Screamer : 
2.5.1948. Two hatched and reared. 


Chauna torquata X Chauna chavaria : 
1.7.1952. One hatched and reared. 
1.5.1953- Four hatched and reared. 


Anhima cornuta—Horned Screamer : 
7-5-1958. One hatched, died due to an accident. Eight 
days old.” 


* * * 


From the Daily Telegraph and Morning Post, 6th February, 1959, New 
York: “ A strange tale of a frozen owl was told to-day in Boston by 
Mr. William Drury, director of the Massachusetts Audubon Society’s 
Hathaway School of Conservation. The Society has asked anyone 
who finds dead birds to bring them to it for stuffing. 

The mounted specimens are used for its educational campaigns. 
Recently an apparently dead owl was brought in. It had been found 
lying on a snow-covered road. 

It was put into a deep freeze with other bird corpses awaiting 
attention. When Mr. Drury opened the deep freeze four days later 
he found himself staring into a pair of bright owl eyes. 

The owl was strutting about with a very well fed air, as well it 
might. It had found plenty of food in the refrigerator. Mr. Drury 
said the moral was that birds can live through the coldest weather if 
only people will make efforts to feed them.” 

The Hathaway School is a corporate member of our Society, so 
it is to be hoped that we may be informed of the species and 
subsequent history of this owl. 

A. A. P. 


* * * 
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GUIDE TO LOVEBIRDS AND PARROTLETS. By E. N. T. Vane. 
Cage Birds London, 1958. Price 12s. 6d. 





The most satisfying position a reviewer can be in is to be able to 


commend the subject of review unreservedly, and this is certainly - 


the case with Mr. Vane’s Guide to Lovebirds and Parrotlets. The 
author has long and practical experience and, as he says in the preface, 
he learned to keep birds in the hard way. There was no kindly mentor 
to advise him, but he kept all the birds he could and read all the books 
he could afford. Now Mr. Vane presents in a clear, concise, and readable 
form the results of his own wide experience. 

In the first chapter entitled “‘ Past, Present and Future ” he gives 
much general information concerning Lovebirds, which term, as he 
points out, is applied properly only to the genus Agapornis, and mentions 
when the various species were first discovered and first imported. 
The chapters which follow contain valuable information on accommoda- 
tion, nest-boxes, planning a balanced diet, the breeding cycle, sexing, 
and the sick bird. The author then gives detailed accounts of nine species 
of Agapornis, and sub-species ; each chapter is headed with a line drawing 
of the birds perched over a map showing its distribution in the wild— 
a happy idea which impresses this on the mind of the reader. 

There are two coloured plates showing all nine species, with male 
and female where they differ in appearance, and also the mutations, 
blue Masked and lutino Nyasa. In addition there are a number of line 
drawings illustrating aviaries, nest-boxes, and feeding bowls, and 
photographic plates, including two of particular value which show 
how to catch a Lovebird. 

The book concludes with an account of the Parrotlets, those minia- 
ture parrots of the New World of the genus Forpus which consists of 
five species and twenty sub-species. The author points out that although 
the Parrotlets of Central and South America are frequently known as 
the Blue-wing Lovebirds, they are not, in fact, closely allied to the true 
Lovebirds (Agapornis) of Africa, but their requirements for manage- 
ment in captivity are very similar. This section is also illustrated with 
a colour plate and map showing the distribution . 

All the colour plates and drawings have been executed by the author, 
who is to be congratulated on producing a first-class guide which 
no aviculturist interested in these birds can afford to be without. 


P. B-S. 
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FANCY PHEASANTS, JUNGLE FOWL, AND PEAFOWL FOR 
BEGINNERS. By Cuarues H. Trevisicx, F.Z.S. Published by 
Cage-Birds, London, 1958. Price 12s. 6d. 


This book is, according to the author, an attempt “ to guide the 
novice step by step in very simple, everyday language ” towards the 
successful keeping of these birds in captivity: the language is 
certainly simple—it is almost inarticulate. The title is unfortunate, 
since the term “ Fancy ” Pheasants suggests to the lay mind some 
curious bird bred by man and in some vague way connected with the 
monstrosities of the poultry show bench, instead of a beautiful family 
of birds existing quite naturally in the wild. 

My chief complaint about this book is the plethora of mistakes in 
the chapter devoted to “some exotic pheasants”, for example, 
“ The Satyr Tragopan Tragopan satyra of which there are five species ’°— 
it is, of course, itself a perfectly good species with no sub-species. Again, 
“The Monals are a very big group with many species ’—in fact they 
are a small group of only three species. We are told of the Silver 
Pheasant, ‘‘ the male has a mantle of green double-laced feathers,” 
this would indeed be unusual ; and that the Blue Eared Pheasant 
“hails from Tibet ’’, whereas that country forms only a small part of 
its range. 

There are chapters on rearing and management, and on diseases. 
It is difficult to understand why there are different sections on diseases, 
one each for pheasants, jungle fowl, and peafowl, since all these birds 
are members of the same family and prone to the same diseases. Thus 
under diseases of pheasants no mention is made of aspergillosis, 
salmonella, blackhead, or coccidiosis, although the last two are 
mentioned under diseases of peafowl. Diarrhoea is, of course, not a 
disease, but a symptom. 

The chapter on rearing and management is basically sound, and 
while more modern methods are now practised, the beginner should 
not go far astray in following Mr. Trevisick’s advice. 

The illustrations, though sometimes inaccurate, are reasonably good 
for a book of this type. 


PW. 
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NOTES ON THE WHITE-CAPPED REDSTART AND THE SILVER-EARED 
MESIA 


Referring to Dr. K. C. Searle’s letter, 1958, p. 188, I can confirm that the male 
and the female White-capped Redstart are alike in colour. I have collected and 
sexed many specimens in Indo-China and also kept a number in captivity. One pair 
at Cléres nested several times, although young were never reared. The female is 
only slightly smaller than the male. 

As to Mr. C. Everitt’s remarks on the generic name of the Silver-eared Mesia, 
I am responsible for making Mesia a synonym of Leiothrix. The two species argentauris 
and lutea differ only slightly in size and in colours and it is inadvisable to recognize 
two monotypic genera for two birds so similar also in habits and voice. 





Los ANGELES County Museum, J. DELAcovuR. 
CauirorniA, U.S.A. 


JAPANESE BLUE FLYCATCHERS 


I was very interested in Dr. Searle’s letter, and am grateful to him for preventing 
me from spending my declining years trying to breed from two male Japanese Blue 
Flycatchers ! 

Aviculture, Vol. 1, must have misled a great many people on this point, for on 
pages 249-250 the differences in the plumage of the sexes of the Greater, the Red- 
bellied, and the Lesser Niltava are clearly described ; after which follows the Japanese 
Blue Flycatcher, of which it merely says : “‘ is a beautiful blue bird with the sides of 
the head, throat, and breast black, abdomen white. It is also found in China but 
migrates to Indo-China and Malaya for the winter.” So one can only suppose that 
the writer himself was not aware of any difference in the sexes, otherwise—as in the 
case of the Niltavas—he would surely have pointed it out. 

We still have the two Flycatchers but are sad to note that, judging by Dr. Searle’s 
letter, there seems hardly the remotest chance of ever getting a mate for either of 
them. 

Curiously enough, only a couple of Jays ago I was looking through a folio of 
original bird paintings by my uncle, the late John Whitehead, discoverer of the 
Monkey-eating Eagle which was named Pithecophaga jefferyi, after my grandfather, 
and among them was an excellent portrait of a Blue Flycatcher and his brown 
mate—painted about seventy years ago. 

Epwarp J. Boosey. 
BRAMBLETYE, 
Keston, KENT. 


THE R.S.P.C.A. ANIMAL HOSTEL AT LONDON AIRPORT 


Mr. Tom Spence was perfectly right to Pa appreciation of the work done in 
the R.S.P.C.A. Animal Hostel at London Airport. 

Mr. Reid-Henry’s statements suggest that he knows nothing of the excellent work 
done there, nor how the birds waiting to be transhipped or collected are treated. 
In any case, the number of birds of prey received there must be a very small fraction 
of the thousands (some 300,000 during 1958) of others that are given attention. 

This hostel has been operating for several years and, so far as I know, none of the 
calamities envisaged by Mr. Reid-Henry has in fact taken place. 

Whether birds are unpacked will, obviously, depend on the container they are in 
and the length of their stay at the hostel. Most are not unpacked, but are given 
food and water and kept in quiet, warm, and well-lighted rooms. The alternative 
to such a place is a warehouse where there is likely to be a draught, poor lighting, 
much noise, no fresh food and water, and where the birds are likely to be “ suddenly 
inspected ”’ by every passer-by. 

j. J. YEALLAND. 
ZOOLOGICAL SocIETY OF LONDON, 
REGENT’s Park, N.W. 1. 
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MANED GEESE 


Having read Mr. Fletcher’s letter in the last issue of the AvicuLTURAL MAGAZINE 
I would like to reply to the question of inbreeding in waterfowl. I know the whole 
question of inbreeding raises many doubts and queries and one in which a definite 
law seems hard to fix. However, I can give some concrete cases. 

At Woburn, the then Duke of Bedford, grandfather to the present Duke, bought 
two wild-caught Red-breasted Geese, these birds after being kept eleven years proved 
themselves to be a true pair, laying four eggs and rearing four young. If I remember 
rightly in due course the goose was killed by a fox and the gander died. The Duchess 
wrote me later saying that two of the young birds had started to lay and would it be 
likely that the gander, their brother, would fertilize two females. Later she wrote 
that a third bird had laid. All eggs produced young and after some years there were 
thirty or forty in all. The Duchess very kindly gave me two pairs, from which only one 
young was reared, a very poor bird at that, and the birds at Woburn eventually 
produced no young. Also in the park at Woburn were a flock of Upland Geese, 
these eventually numbered several hundred and when I was last there the Duke told 
me that only one young had been reared that year, 1954, the Duke being the son 
of the previcus Duke I have already mentioned. At the same time a large number 
of Amherst live there in a wild state, still producing healthy young from a very inbred 
stock. In this country to-day many waterfowl in captivity are inbred, Falcated 
Teal being possibly the most so. The pheasant family, rabbits, rats, and deer seem 
to be able to inbreed without noticeable ill effects, but I am sure stamina must be lost. 
With ducks, and Maned Geese are ducks, being related to the Carolina Duck, some 
inbreeding seems to be all right but I should say not so with Geese. Mr. Fletcher 
remarks on the fact that wild geese, such as Pink-feet, are in family groups during 
the winter; that is so, but Grey Geese take three years to become adult and during 
that period many casualties will have taken place. Most of the wild geese shot are 
immature birds, and further during that period of three years the mix up in the flocks, 
migration, etc., will be pretty sure to have split up the young birds. Back again to 
ducks, I know from my own experience when I bought wild-caught Mandarin drakes 
and paired the males to my own home-bred females it made a great improvement 
in fertility, health, size, and colour. We find cases of albinos mostly in such birds as 
sparrows and blackbirds, birds that probably move least, hence inbreeding with 
lack of pigmentation and, probably, stamina. 

J. C. Lamwtay. 
Hotmwoop, 
Ista Roan, 
PERTH. 
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I have examined the above Account with the books and vouchers 0° 


verified the Bank Balance. 
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} Hon. Auditor. 





Watkin RICHARDS, 
Certified Accountant 
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Although most avian diets provide an adequate level of 
nutrition for both adult and growing birds, the stimulating 
effect upon metabolism of additional supplies of the B complex 
group of vitamins is firmly established. The B complex is 
widely present in nature, typical sources being liver, 
germinating cereals, and yeast. Phillips Yeast Mixture 
contains dried brewers’ yeast of a vitamin-rich strain com- 
pounded with a carefully balanced mixture of minerals and 


trace elements. It is completely non-toxic and acceptable to 
all birds. 








2/6; 7/6; 4b. 35/—; and 7 lb. 50/— 
Zoological sizes on application 


From Corn Stores and Chemists 


@ Inquiries for P.Y.M. from Overseas should be addressed 
to Phillips Yeast Products, Ltd., Park Royal Road, 
London, N.W. 10, England. These will be dealt with direct 
or the name of our Agent will be supplied. 


gist January, 1959- 


























Why not 


let your car speak for you 


and show your interests ? 
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Special Chrome 
and Real Enamel 


Avicultural Soctety 
Car Badge 


Engraved with member’s name 


The Price is £2 2s. ($6.00) Post Free. 


Engraving is a Protection Against Loss 





JOHN THORPE 
DEAN COTTAGE 
LITTLEDEAN 3 GLOos. 
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There is much to 








interest the Aviculturist 
at Chester Zoo 
including a New Bird 


House 


with Outside Flights 




































































AMBLESIDE WATER GARDENS 
AND AVIARIES 


(Proprietor : J. B. Burbridge) 


LOWER WEARE, AXBRIDGE, 
SOMERSET 


Telephone : Axbridge 362 


+ 
On the main Bristol—Bridgwater road (A 38), 18 miles from 
Bristol and 4 miles from Cheddar Gorge. 


- 


When in the Beautiful West Country— 


Visit the Gardens full of wonderful shrubs and Birds. 

Large collection of Waterfowl on over an acre of 
water. 

Walk right through the largest single Aviary of its 
kind in the country. Over 300 feet long, 
20 feet wide, and 12 feet high, overlooking 
the Lake. 


Members of the Avicultural Society always welcome. 


* 


Something for Everyone 
* 


Morning Coffee, Afternoon Teas, Ice Cream, etc. 


Parties Catered For. 
































RETAIN THE 
R E D COLOUR IN 
YOUR BIRDS 

BY USING THE NEW LIQUID COLOUR FOOD 


“SUPACOL” 


SENSATIONAL RESULTS 








See report of Olympia Show, “Cage Birds,” of the 
improved colour to Mr. Sawyer’s Scarlet Cock-o-the-Rock, 
colour fed with “SUPACOL” 


1 oz. size, 460 drops, 4/9. — 2 oz. size, 920 drops, 8/6. 
Post paid. 





For RARE BIRDS 


AND THE CELEBRATED 


STIMULITE 


REG. TRADE MARK 


BIRD FOODS 


ConsuLT— 


P. H. HASTINGS 
182 SULTAN ROAD 
PORTSMOUTH 
"PHONE 21582 




















When Visiting the 


COTSWOLDS ! 
AVICULTURISTS ARE WELCOME Se 
TO 


Set in the charm of an 
old English Garden at 
the lovely Village of 


BOURTON-ON-THE- WATER 
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S ensational — 


INSECT * 
SPRAY 
pe 


Non-poisonous. Harmless to birds. 
KILLS REDMITE, NORTHERN MITE, LICE, etc. 


S°‘ANTI-MITE’ 


Aerosol Insect Spray 


20z. 4/- 60z. 8/6 from your Seed Dealer. 














“oF Absorbing Interest to 


Aviculturists ”’ 








Records of Parrots Bred in Captivity. 
Part i. Lories and Lorikeets. 
Part ii. Cockatoos and Macaws. 
Part iii. Conures, Parrotlets and Parrots. 
Part iv. Ring-necks and Kings. 
Part v. Lovebirds and Broadtails. 
Part vi. Grass Parrakeets. 
Cloth Bound, 7s. 6d. each, post free. 
Part vii. Additions. 
Cloth Bound, 10s. Od., post free. 





ARTHUR A. PRESTWICH, 61 CHASE ROAD, 
OAKWOOD, LONDON, N. |4 











a * 
luis SPECIAL SOFTBILL BIRD FOODS 


The firm of P. Sluis was originally established at a small shop and factory 
in Amsterdam, in 1823, by the great-grandfather of the present Piet Sluis, 
and is believed to be the oldest established firm of Specialist Birdfood 
Manufacturers in the world. They were certainly the originators of 
the complete ready to use Special Birdfoods, which are obtainable in no 
less than thirty different countries in the world to-day, and which, 
although often imitated, have never yet been equalled. 


“Greenstuff” for birds 


All birds need a daily allowance of “‘ Greenstuff ”, a new P. Sluis product 
consisting of the choicest dehydrated Dutch vegetables and salads, 
including carrots, lettuce, and spinach. ‘“ Greenstuff” contains the 
essential vitamins of fresh green food, and should be given to both 
softbills as well as hardbills. It should be mixed with their normal food. 
** Greenstuff ” saves you the trouble of hunting for fresh greenfood 
for your birds—always difficult in winter. 


Packed in airtight polythene bags at 1s., and obtainable at all P. SLUIS’ 
Stockists. If unable to obtain locally, we shall be pleased to send you 
a packet for 1s. 3d. post paid, or 1s. if ordered with other goods. 


* UNIVERSAL ” * INSECTIVOROUS ” 
(Yellow packet) for Thrushes, (Red packet) for Wagtails, Red- 
Blackbirds, Starlings, Pekin starts, Shamas, Nightingales, 
Robins, Mynahs, Bulbuls, etc. Robins, Flycatchers, etc. 

4 Ib. pkt. 2s. 4d. 11b.4s. 21b. 4 Ib. pkt. 3s. 6d. 1 Ib. 6s. 6d. 
7s. 9d. 2 Ib. 12s. 9d. 

33 lb. bag 12s. 6d. 7 lb. 23s. 9d. 34 lb. bag 21s. 9d. 7 lb. 39s. 9d. 

28 Ib. 85s. 28 Ib. 154s. 


Above prices include postage or carriage. 


MEALWORMS MAGGOTS 


pede ad ha report on vor} Our maggots are the best feeding 
su i s improved, an : 

we are once again able to give our quality, thoroughly recleaned and 
well-known quality and service. packed in bran. No mess or smell. 


2 oz. - ot 40z. 7s. >] 2 0z. 3s.4d. 40z. 4s. 6d. 
8 oz. . 6d. 16 oz. 22s. 6d. 
Original boxes as imported :— 8 oz. 7s. 16 oz. 12s. 6d. 


3} lb. 60s. 64 Ib. 115s. Net weight guaranteed. 


E. W. COOMBS, LTD. 


WOODLANDS, WALDERSLADE ROAD, CHATHAM, KENT. 
Phone: Bluebell Hill 268. "Grams: Avicult-Chatham. 

















CANDIDATES FOR ELECTION 
Mrs. Muriet M. Apamson, Route 2, Box 575B, Conroe, Texas, U.S.A. Proposed by 
Miss K. Bonner. 
J. E. Corus, Ford Farm, Great Houghton, Northampton. Proposed by A. A. 
Prestwich. 
*T, DrvgENn, 145 High Street, Colliers Wood, London, S.W. 19. Proposed by 
Mrs. T. Dineen. 
Bruce C. Easticx, Bright Street, Willaston, South Australia. Proposed by A. A. 
Prestwich. 
RupotpH Fiamicu, 8255 W. Addison Street, Chicago 34, Ill., U.S.A. Proposed by 
R. L. Blakely. 
Epwarp James Forp, 215 Ash Avenue, Chula Vista, Calif., U.S.A. Proposed by 
Miss K, Bonner. 
W. J. Forest, 40 Narcot Road, Chalfont St. Giles, Bucks. Proposed by E. T. N. Vane. 
ALBERT J. ForMAN, Woodbrook Drive, Springdale, Conn., U.S.A. Proposed by Miss 
K. Bonner. 
Aan O. FuTre.i, 113 The Drive, Leeds 8, Yorks. Proposed by W. M. Sands. 
Mark Harrincton, 12 York Avenue, Slough, Bucks. Proposed by Miss K. Bonner. 
Captain Vivian Hewrrt, Bryn Aber, Cemlyn Bay, Anglesey. Proposed by W. C. Hall. 
P. C. James, 59 Cross Hall Road, St. Neots, Siaatiealon Proposed by B. M. Killick. 
Dr. Gorpon Forster Joutty, M.B., M.R.C.O.G., M.B.O.U., 1 Newlyn Avenue, 
Druid Stoke, Bristol 3. Proposed by Philip Wayre. 
Cartes Kruyrxoorr, Chsée de Zeverdonk 69, Turnhout, Belgium. Proposed by 
A. A. Prestwich. 
Miss Rosemary Low, 8 Old Farm Road West, Sidcup, Kent. Proposed by Miss K. 
Bonner. 
4 = > a Rega 2 Abbot Street, Arbroath, Angus, Scotland. Proposed by A. A. 
restwich. 
HENNING en St. Mikkelsgade 210, Viborg, Denmark. Proposed by A. A. 
Prestwich. 
om Ss. he ayeace 34 Spruce Street, Lisburn, N, Ireland. Proposed by A. A. 
restwich. 
Eric A, Netson, “ St. Cuthberts, ” Newbury Park, Ledbury, Herefordshire. Proposed 
by R. P. Bufton. 
Dr. Avan S. PEARL, 2443 No. Burling, Chicago 14, Ill., U.S.A. Proposed by 
Erling G. Kjelland. 
R. Maruin Perkins, Director, Lincoln Park Zoo, 100 W. Webster Drive, Chicago 14, 
Ill., U.S.A. Proposed by R. L. Blakely. 
A. F, PatmMer Puiuurps, Kirkeaton, Longcroft Avenue, Harpenden, Herts. Proposed 
by Miss K. Bonner. 
Joun Gustin Rice, Wyoming, Ontasio, Canada. Proposed by Miss K. Bonner. 
Wayne K, Ronric, 13 Manningham Street, Manningham, Adelaide, South Australia. 
Proposed by Miss K. Bonner. 
A. J. Scorr, 104 Harris Avenue N., Panama City, Fla., U.S.A. Proposed by 
Miss K. Bonner. 
W. Setywn, Roma Mansions, Llandrindod Wells, Radnor. Proposed by R. P. Bufton. 
Linpsay C. Surru, 13 Le Hunte Avenue, Prospect, South Australia. Proposed by 
A. A. Prestwich. 
F. Hy ine” West Minley Farm, Blackwater, Camberley, Surrey. Proposed by 
. J. Indge. 
je h roa gaa “ Cambria,” 9 Serby Avenue, Royston, Herts. Proposed by A. A. 
restwich. 
G. R. Watker, Avon Court, Bath Road, Bournemouth. Proposed by A. A. Prestwich. 
Captain H. Weston, Mandarin, Churchill Road, Chipping Norton, Oxon. Proposed 
by A. A. Prestwich. 
D. D. Wurrsett, 1343 Bancroft Street, Winston-Salem, N.C., U.S.A. Proposed by 
A. A. Prestwich. 
bd oe 39 Laburnum Road, Coopersale, Epping, Essex. Proposed by A. W. 
‘unesi. 
Dren Zun-minc, No. 1, Lane 6, Yung Kang Street, Taipei, Taiwan (Formosa). 
Proposed by A. A. Prestwich. 
* Magazine not required. 


READMITTED 
Miss K, A. Gams xe, Briars, Heathfield, Sussex. 





NEW MEMBERS 


The forty-eight Candidates for Election in the January-February, 1959, number of 
the AvicuLTURAL Maacazinz were duly elected members of the Society. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


REGINALD APPLEYARD, to Hepworth Hall, Hepworth, Suffolk. 

Mrs, E. J. BrrcHALL, to Rough Close, Hawkshead, Via Ambleside, Westmorland. 

B. S. F. Hessry, to 20 Briercliffe Road, Coombe Dingle, Bristol. 

Peter M. Macrow, to Ridge Road, Mt. Lofty, South Australia. 

2 an” to Zoologist, Lincoln Park Zoo, 100 W. Webster Avenue, Chicago 
14, Il S.A 

Jack PemBerTon-ENGLIH, to P.O. Box 36, Tanah Rata, Malaya. 

G. Ranbau, to Rua Joaquim Nabuco 586, Caixa Postal 1252, Recife, Pernambuco, 
Brazil. 

G. St. Gzorcr ScHoMBERG, to Jean Cottage, Pullens Lane, Headington, Oxford. 

Miss P. K. Wotr, to Hanstead Stud, Weedon Hill, Aylesbury, Bucks. 


CORRECTED ADDRESS 
Epwarp J. Maruska, 3040 South St. Louis Avenue, Chicago 23, IIl., U.S.A. 


DONATIONS 
(Coloured Plate Fund) 





MEMBERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 
boy charge for Members’ advertisements is THREE PENCE PER WORD. Payment must accompany 
the advertisement, 


which must be sent on or before the 15th of the month to A. A. Prestwicu, 
61 CHASE Roan, Oaxwoop, N. 14. All members of the Society are entitled to use this column, 
but the Council reserves the right to refuse any advertisements they consider unsuitable. 


FOR SALE 


For Indian Birds buy direct from K. L. Acooli and Sons, Post Box 12008. Calcutta- 
2, India. 


Surplus copies of coloured plates by D. M. Reid-Henry that have appeared in 
recent copies of the Magazine, suitable for framing. Price 1s. each, t free. 
Mountain Blue Robin, Green-headed Olive Sunbird, Scarlet-tufted 
Sunbird, Hartlaub’s Touraco, Blue-shouldered Robin-Chat, Scarlet Tanagers, 
Wattled Starling, Emerald Starling, Lineolated Parrakeet, Brown-headed Parrot, 
Red-bellied Conure, Yellow-cheeked Conure, Red-faced Lovebird, Golden-winged 
Parrakeet, Green-winged King Parrakeet, White-bellied and Black-headed Caique, 
Vieillot’s Crested Fireback Pheasant, Blue Eared Pheasant, Bengal Pitta.—Hon. 
SECRETARY, 61 Chase Road, Oakwood, London, N.14. 


STEPHEN AUSTIN AND SONS, LTD., PRINTERS, HERTFORD. 





